HARVARDIANA. 


Vou. IV. FEBRUARY, L833. mo. FF. 


CIVILIZATION. 


ir has alwas been a favorite pursuit with philosophers, 
to describe the course by which a tribe or nation has 
travelled from the darkness of barbarism towards the 
glorious sun of civilization. ‘They love to dwell upon 
this subject, —to point out the different stages in the 
journey, to = ghnate them by appropriate names; and 
so accurately have they traced the whole length of the 
route, that One feel themselves authorized to decide 
upon the path by which every enlightened community 
has arrived at its present position. In the first place, 
we have that which, for the best of reasons, may be 
termed the bestial age. Human beings wandering in 
primeval forests, gathering a scanty subsistence from 
acorns and wild berries, fleeing before the savage tenants 
of the woods, and yielding to the social instincts of na- 
ture, precisely as bears nourish their young and defend 
them from the assaults of different tribes. Next comes 
the age of shepherds and warriors. Families grow into 
tribes, discover their superiority to some species of ani- 
mals, gather them into herds, and roam from place to 


place in search of pomnene for their cattle. As soon, 


however, as man approp! 

‘ , he yy fF hic } ‘rs his hear I : 
nature, the fear of lus brother enters his heart. len 
eome wars and the wild virtues of war. ut for attack 
or defence. a leader must be acknowledged: and this 
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brings us to the era ot sovernors and YOV¢ rned. ii this 
Way, We are carried forward froin a military chieitaim to 
a feudal wristocracy, from nobility to representation, un- 
til we are safely landed amidst laws, and commerce, and 
literature, arts, science, and all the refinements of our 
present condition. 

‘hese speculations are very well of themselves, but 
they leave untouched the great question with regard to 
civilization. Can a nation civilize itself? We know too 
well that a people, great in arts and arms, may speedily 
relapse into) barbarism. his can never cease to be re- 
membered, while the broken columns of temples and 
palaces continue to cumber the soil of Greece and Asia, 
and the more en 
still gladden our earliest aspirations with visions of Athe- 


luring memorials of literary excellence 
hian or HMastern magnificence. Where now are the 
splendors of Babylon, otf Palmyra, or of Jsgyptian 
Thebes? Like clouds burnished by the setting sun, 
their glory soon vanished, and left behind naught but 
the elements of tempest and desolation. It contained in 
itself no perennial spark of life, and the smouldering 
embers were flickering feebly on the plains of Italy, 
when the fierce blasts from the North once more fanned 
them into a flame, which now sheds a light, we fondly 
deem imperishable, over HKurope and these Western 
shores. 

but When we seek in the hoary traditions of the Kast, 
for the origin of that civilization, which indisputably 
once existed in Asia and Northern Afriea, we are always 
met by accounts of a foreign derivation. Let us begin 
with Kgypt. ‘The Mosaic history informs us, that even 
at the distant era of the Patriarchs,—an era which 
authentic chronology strives in vain to settle, — civil 
society, division into castes, a powerful priesthood, manu- 
factures of various kind, and many institutions betoken- 
ing a long period of antecedent culture, had established 
themselves on the banks of the Nile. ‘The correctness 
of these accounts has also been wonderfully substantiated 
by the recent discoveries in the ancient scriptures of the 
ligyptians, —the Hieroglyphics. But the inscriptions 
on the monuments and the best authenticated histories 
assure us that civilization in Egypt advanced from the 
South, and existed first in Ethiopia, as the ruins at Meroe 
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testify. ‘here it arose, apparently, under the influence 
of emigrants from India by the way of Southern Arabia. 
The evidences of this fact are drawn chiefly from the 
temples of "Thebes and the worship to which they were 
devoted; these being clearly an ofishoot of a previous 
religious establishment in Mthiopia and, as there seems 
little reason te doubt, in India. We are told, in fact, that 
the Sepoys from Hindostan, in the British service during 
the campaign In bi: ey Ph were surprised at the resem- 
blance of the temples to those in their own country, and 
angry with the Egyptians for neglecting the worship of 
the Deities. 


‘hese testimonies to the foreicn origin of Meyptian ; 
: 
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civilization receive additional probability, from the known | 
existence of a ruling caste of priests, which is thus | 
readily accounted for. Sinee, if we suppose, as the i | 
monuments in truth assure us, that the tribes of immi- tit 
grants were led chiefly by religious motives, it is easy to y 
conceive that, bringing with them superior knowledge 

and cultivation, they became dominant upon the estab- 
lishment of their system of worship. As to the antece- Hi 
dent civilization in India and throughout Eastern Asia, At 
its source is too remote and the channel along which it : If 
flowed has been too long filled with the dust of ages and yg 
of barbarism, to admit of discovery at the present day. Ae 
All that can be said of it, is, that the traditions and my- SA 
thological fables of China and India point clearly to early 5 Bt 
conquests by more powerful tribes ; who prob: tbly brought 

with them the rudiments of culture. One circumstance, 
however, in these ancient memorials is worthy of notice, | 
—the constant ascription of the establishment of the | 
most useful arts and institutions to strange beings or to 

divinities, and the wonderful coincidence between the | 
traditions of different nations in this respect. ‘There : 
seems to lie at the foundation of these accounts, a deep- 
rooted perception of man’s helplessness and his entire 





dependence upon divine assistance, in that stage of his Pie 
condition which poets call the state of nature. Nations | 
are then like children; their infancy must be watched | 
and the germs of knowledge unfolded by the teachings Fe 
of more intelligent and cultivated persons, or their | 
erowth soon becomes merely physical and comparatively 
worthless. 
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fn examining the souree of Grecian and Roman eivili- 
zation, we tread upon firmer ground. ‘The belief in the 
settlement of IKegyptian or Phonician colonies on the 
shores of Greece, is too weil established to be shaken by 
adventurous speculations ; and the ancient accounts, which 
testify to the immigration, likewise assure us, that the 
foreigners imparted to the rude natives the knowledge of 
many useful arts and of those civil and social institu- 
tions, Which every where constitute the basis of political 
union. Rome also was civilized, if not founded, by 
colonists from Greece. ‘lhe same may be said too of 
Etruria, if any one chooses to credit the tradition of a 
highly prosperous state of the arts in ancient ‘Tuscany. 
As to the souree of Carthaginian glory and power, there 
is still less doubt. ‘The claims of Tyre to that honor 
have hardly been disputed. 

‘Thus in the old world, we find that all the most re- 
nowned states have been indebted to strangers for that 
impulse, without which social and political advancement 
seems impossible. Such an erratic course has the stream 
of civilization pursued; now welling forth its waters of 
life along the banks of the Nile; now clothing the 
shores and isles of Greece with verdure; and then fer- 
tilizing the plains of Ltaly. ‘Trace its wanderings as far 
back as possible, and we are led into the vast plateaus of 
Central and Western Asia; its souree cannot be found, or 
found only with the snowy peaks, at whose feet we 
search, in the depths of Heaven. 

A question, however, more interesting to us, —inhabi- 
tants of a different hemisphere, —is the origin of that 
civilization which, according to the statements of the 
conquering Spaniards, once existed in Mexico and Peru. 
‘That these statements were correct in regard to Mexico, 
a recent discovery will not permit us to doubt. As some 
of our readers may be unacquainted with the fact to 
which we allude, a brief notice of it may not be mistimed. 
Iivery one tolerably conversant with the subject, will 
remember that several of the ancient writers, Plato and 
Seneca in particular, have, in various passages of their 
works, spoken of a continent or extensive island, lying 
at a great distance west from Spain. And as many have, 
from this circumstance, supposed that the ancients were 
aware of the existence of America, it has always been 
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regretted that the sculptures and paintings of the Mex: 
cans, which might have cleared uy 
voted to indiscriminate destruction by the superstitious 
Catholics. Nearly a century ago, however, a discovery 


) all doubts. Were de- 


Was accidentally made of a large extent of ruins. eVI- 
dently the remains of a great city, if not of several cities. 
by command of government, an livestigation was com- 
menced: but its results were for a lone time undivulged. 
Within a few years, a new search has been instituted, 
which has already done much to reward the labors of 
several antiquaries, and promises to throw considerable 
light upon the early history of Mexico. Many of the 
monuments and sculptures which have been found, are 
reported to bear a striking resemblance to those oft igypt 
and Phoenicia; and persons of discernment have been led 


to believe, that Mexican civilization was the work of 


colonists, either from Carthage or Tyre. At any rate, 
whatever conclusion we choose to form with regard to 
the particular nation, which may have sent out from its 


trunk branches to be engrafted upon the rude growth of 


America, there can be no doubt, that the source of civili- 
zation, both in Mexico and Peru, was foreign. The tra- 
ditions of the Mexicans, in fact, prove this clearly enough ; 
for every step of the progress of the nation in culture is 
denoted by the ingress of strangers. And, as_ several 
bands of foreigners were believed to have come from the 
west or northwest, it is at least supposable, that the Chi- 
nese may have found their way over to our continent. 
These views might once have been set aside as fanciful 
and groundless, but the recent well-authenticated ac- 
counts of early visits of the Northmen to New England, 
and other parts of the country, will probably cause them 
to be esteemed more worthy of examination and _ ere- 
dence. 


In regard to the Peruvians, there is equal evidence of 


their being reclaimed from barbarism, by the arrival in 
their country of the natives of some more civilized state. 
When Pizarro invaded Peru, the reigning family boasted 
of their descent from a man and woman, who, according 
to tradition. first exhibited themsclves to the Peruvians 
on the banks of the Lake Titiaca. ‘These persons pre- 
tended to be children of the sun. ‘Their stature was said 
to be majestic, and their garments of better materials, 
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and of a diflerent character from those of the natives, 
When. however. we discover that the sun was devoutly 


worshipped by the Peruvians, there can be no doubt that 
these strangers, from motives of policy, gave themselves 
out io be children of the Deity. Since, by this means, 
they acquired the chief pow r, and instructed their will- 
Ing subjects in many useful arts. Notwithstanding, the 
traditionary and even fabulous nature of this account of 
the parents of Peruvian culture, the fact of their being 
foreigners is clearly evinced. ‘Through the misty out- 
lines of their forms, seen by the uncertain glimmering of 
tradition, the truth still shines, like stars dimly twinkling 
through the ghosts of Ossian. very vestige of civill- 
zation on the Western Continent before the discovery of 
Columbus, is thus satisfactorily proved to be of foreign 
derivation, though the particular source may long remain 
Il question. 

One of the conclusions forced upon us by the conside- 
ration of the facts now stated, is that the human race, in 
the first instance, inust have been divinely instructed in 
those rudiments which constitute the possibility of pro- 
eress 1n civilization. lor if no instance can be found of 
any nation’s emerging from a savage state, without inter- 
course, either in the way of conquest or peaceful emigra- 
tion, with a more advaneed people, — while instances of 
an opposite character —of nations falling into a rapid 
decline, and from a cultivated, becoming a rude people — 
are but too numerous, there remains no explanation of 
the difiiculty, but the supposition of divine interference 
in human atlairs. And when, as in the Mosaic records, 
an account is transmitted to us not only bearing intrinsic 
evidence of its truth, but substantiated by historical 
proofs of great weight and cogeney —an account pro- 
fessing to relate the manner in which the Deity chose to 
order the infant condition of men—no one can fail to 
sec the overbearing strength of the testimony, brought 
by the facts we have mentioned, in favor of the claims 
of the Scriptures. "There is no way of evading the 
force of this reasoning, but by bringing forward an in- 
stance of a nation’s having civilized itself. It would not 
be cnough to show that the annals of any one cultivated 
people were destitute of evidence to prove the fact of 
early intercourse with a civilized state. For, if the vast 
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majority of civilized states, if all, in faet, whose circum- 
stances and character admitted of any decisive proof in 
regard to the question at issue, were clearly indebted to 
amore advanced nation for their primitive culture, this 
would, with a candid mind, establish the point for which 
we contend. 

Another reflection, suggested by the course of events 


we have been considering, is the Important agency of 


religion in the advancement of civilization. ‘lhe first 
colonies, particularly in the primeval ages, were always 
attentive to the propagation of their system of worship. 
ln many cases, this was the chief design; and where 
other motives came in to cause the emigration, religion 
was never lost sight of from principles of policy, if not 
from the suggestions of conscience. FE or, in truth, it 
would seem that a rude tribe of people was always ready 
to submit to the guidance of those, whose ideas of the 
Divinity were more enlarged and systematized than their 
own. but not only does religion hold a prominent rank 
among the means of reclaiming a state from barbarism ; 
it is, of all other supports, the most ellicient, and in the 
long run, the only one able to sustain the fabric of civili- 
zation. No sooner is the hold of the popular religion on 
the hearts of the community loosened, and the feelings 
of veneration and attachment, whether rational or super- 
stitious, it matters not, to the gods of the country dead- 
ened, than the period of national decline commences. 
Livery step in the downward career is preceded by a loss 
of faith in the popular worship, until at last the whole 
theological system of the nation becomes a lifeless for- 
mality, and utter ruin can only be averted by the speedy 
adoption of a new religion. ‘This was the case with 
Greece and Rome, when the crowded inmates of their 
Pantheon had long ceased to command any heartfelt 
adoration, and were waited upon only by artful politi- 
cians and selfish priests. ‘This must be the case with 
every tribe or people, which beeomes civilized under the 
influences of a false system of worship. It is the fiery 
ordeal, through which every nation must pass, that 
throws off its old religious vestinents to adopt new ones. 
France attempted it, and was only saved from entire 
destruction, by a quick retreat. What then are our obli- 
gations to Christianity, which is found, at every advance 





1s 1 SCENE. —TO MY COUSIN 

ti civilization, to reveal some uwew meaning, some before 
hidden worth; whose significance no possible progress 
can exhaust; whose revivifying spirit alone prevents 
the dead mass of sensuality heaped up by luxurious ill- 
dulgence and increasing with fearful rapidity, from 
drageing the world into a worse than pagan barbarism ; 
whose power, through all the chilling influences of false 
refinement, is yet able to send a ray of divinest love into 
our cold hearts. 


1 SCENE.—TO MY COUSIN 
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LoveLy cousin, in thy glances 
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i will steep my ardent eyes, 


Vink emotion, toeless, dances 
O’er thy cheek, to choral sighs 
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‘here is music in the billow, 

When it gurgles in the storm; — 
Beauty in the whisking willow, 

When it wags its witching form 
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‘But thy beamy tresses quiver, 
Like the licht from Aretie pole ; 
And thy tones serenely shiver 


cvery sinew Of my soul. 


‘Hal a soft, erratic breathing 
Waves my whisker with its wing ; 

ktound yon mouthy outlet, wreathing 
Smiles their sunny shadow fling. / 


‘¢ Lift that eye-lid’s yellow fringing ! 
Quick! the lamp’s ascending blaze 
Oleaginous, in sing(e)ing 
l‘ury on its softness preys ! 





‘Ah! that eye’s extatic lustre 
Loses now its golden veil! 

(nd lugubrious globules cluster, 
Voiceless, in their humid wail. 
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‘Stay that tear’s aquatic trickle ! 
Catch it, oh, my burning palin ! 
Little drops of briny pickle, 
Be to me translucent balm! 


‘Fill my porous breast with sadness, 
Sympathy’s responsive flow ! 

Yield me thy delicious madness, 
Reciprocity of wo! 


“Stream, thou lamp relentless! brisker, — 
Since thou scorchest Cousin’s eyes, 
Scorch my sympathetic whisker ! 
Vulcan! take the sacrifice ! ”’ 
OporiIFERO. 


CHAPTERS FROM THE LIFE OF PHILOMELUS PRIG. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘¢ 7 want a hero, an uncommon want.’’ 
Don Juan. 


Is it possible that heroes are growing scarce? Diz 
meliora! It would be worse than an international copy- 
right law. What in such a case would become of 
the novel writers? What would become of Carey 
and Lea? And the Harpers? Alas! the devil might 
take the hindmost of them, and no one bea whit the 
wiser. But it cannot be possible that Providence which 
feedeth the young ravens, (I don’t refer particularly to 
the gentlemen above mentioned,) should cut short a race 
of individuals, who, without consuming aught them- 
selves, put bread into the mouths of so many fellow- 
creatures. But the heroes who shine through the pages 
of your modern novel are not the ‘“‘jockies for me.” 
I don’t like men, (or to speak more correctly, heroes,) 
who do everything by a very easily written sort of in- 
spiration, and who are able to say to inferior spirits, (and 
all are inferior,) ‘‘ go, —and he goeth.” 

VOL. IV. — NO. IV. 22 
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Not l. Give ine one that is subject to the same 


* Most disastrous chances 
\nd moving wecidents by flood and field,” 
with his fellow mortals. These Bulwer-bipeds are not 
men. Imagine Paul Clifford hung for sheep-stealing ! 
Pelham killing the short hours of the night in a round 
house! Ernest Maltravers pulling on a pair of tight 
boots, enduring the martyrdom of a stiff dickey, or try- 
ing to look cool with a piece of hot pudding in his 
mouth ! 
Wisdom is often nearer when we stoop, 
‘Phan when we soar,” 

and people like to look into a story as they would into a 
mirror in a ballroom, and see either themselves or some 
of their acquaintance reflected there. These ‘‘ most rare 
monsters’? are not the thing, they have been handled 
till there is nothing left of them, and are now getting to 
have a very “ancient and fish-like smell.” We must 
draw fromm nature; and if we imagine that we are paint- 
ing ourselves or our friends in one of the Bulwer-heroes, 
we shall find ourselves wonderfully mistaken. It is like 
the old-iashioned mode of portrait-painting, which con- 
verted every aged maiden lady, who had been long 
enough of a certain age to escape even the surmises of 
her female acquaintances,* into another grace, and every 
gouty alderman, whose ‘fair proportions’? would have 
been uneasy in Daniel Lambert’s waistcoat, into a smil- 
ing Apollo in a bob wig and figured inexpressibles. 
‘This making molehills into mountains is a diseased state 
of mind in a story-teller, aud, like a fog, causes every 
object in the range of vision to loom up gigantie. 

‘here is yet a worse class of tales, and those are when 
we dress ourselves up thus fantastically and write in the 
first person. Each one fancies his own goose a swan. 
but if some Oberon would touch their eyes with ‘ Dian’s 
bud,” they would awake and exclaim with Titania, 

‘© Oh what a vision [ have seen, 
Methought [ was enamored of an ass !” 


Young women and elderly ladies, (for they generally degenerate into 
ladies lu malurer years.) in debating the age of acquaintances, are allowed 
the same privilege which auctioneers take with the wine they sell, 
namely, of putting the date as far back as they please 
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Such being my ideas on the subject of heroes, my 
readers will not be astonished that I have chosen a char- 
acter from real life: ‘To wit: no less a personage than 
that remarkable young man, Philomelus Prig, of whom 
Snipwell Cabbageleaf, Esq., at a public dinner in his 
honor, justly remarked, “That he was the brightest 
Jewel in the diadem of Slocombe, and that he was proud 
to be the fashioner of his coat, vest, and inexpressi- 
bles!’ * 


CHAPTER Il. 


‘ These signs have marked me extraordinary ; 
And all iiie courses of my life do show, 
lam not of the roll of common men.” 


Kk. Henry lV., P. 1. 


For a long time [ was unable to discover that the birth 
of iIny distingished countryman was attended by any 
portentous circumstances. Certain it is that our ‘f gran- 
dame earth,” did not quake, nor did the Salt River Creek, 
which turns all the millwheels, and irrigates all the 
onion beds which form the principal source of revenue 
to town, overflow its banks, and carry destruction on its 
mad waters, (which are navigable for clam-boats as far 
as Slocombe, thus giving, as the Journal remarks, unri- 
valled commercial advantages to that favored town,) 
over the swamp through which it winds during the 
greater part of its course. [ was in despair, for I had 
depended on a seasonable earthquake or comet, and only 
hesitated which to choose, until [ found by a diligent 
search into the town records,} that a man was lung on 
the very birthday of the celebrated subject of this me- 
moir, which took place January 20, 1794. Was it not 
enough to mark him hero forthwith, that a fellow-mortal 
was dangled into eternity at the extremity of cord, the 
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* Vide speech as reported in the * Slocombe Journal and Independent Chia 
American’s Gazette,” for June 12,1855. The original draft of the speech, » Bes 
in the handwriting of Mr. Prig himself, is to be found in the state paper (He 
ofltice at Washington. Le 
{ Lam happy to acknowledge my indebtedness to Peleg Alpheus Doo re 
little, Esq., the accomplished town-clerk, who, with that ardor in the cause 
of literature in general, and that of Slocombe in partieul uv. for which he is 


distinguished, submitted them to my inspection 
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hemp for which was “growed” and twisted by the 
native industry and skill of Slocombe ? 

A great day was that in the town, the only hanging 
that ever took place there; and the glory of the Slo- 
combeites, (the culprit being a fellow-townsman,) was 
only equalled by the envy of the neighboring rival 
towns of 'Troy and Pompey. Indeed so great was the 
‘excitement,’ that, (a second Quintus Curtius,) one 
public-spirited Trojan offered himself as a victim for 
the next new year, in order to retrieve the credit of 
‘Troy. ‘To be sure he was drunk, but the refusal threw 
him into a ‘ta green and yellow melancholy,” and it is 
not a little remarkable that not long after he did actually 
fill the elevated public station fer which he was so emi- 
nently qualified. 

It is no wonder, if, having a son born to them on such 
an occasion, the minds of the parent Prigs, should be 
filled with glorious and astounding anticipations. And this 
determined them, (or rather Mrs. Prig, who was decided- 
ly the * better part’ of the domestic arrangement of the 
Prigs,) to give the infant a name worthy of his future 
fate. Sweet little innocent! thou wertst lifting up thy 
voice, with a sonorousness that proclaimed thy sex, 
totally unconscious of the brilliant name and more brill- 
lant fortune that awaited thee! Who shall say that the 
infant Philomelus Prig was not happier than the man 
Philomelus in the zenith of his reputation? 

Mrs. Wilhelmina Hoskins Prig, or as she called it, 
Mrs. Wilhelmina H. Prigge, was not one of those who 
entertained the heretical doctrine that a “rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet,’ no, not even under 
the guise, (so captivating to her father, the late Homun- 
culus Pettibone, Esq., Merchant T'ailor,) of a cabbage, 
‘that giant rose wrapt in a green surtout.” So she has- 
tened to consult the village pedagogue, who was a sen- 
ior from Harvard, on the subject. She having deter- 
mined that her son should be a poet, the schoolmaster 
suggested the mellifluous title of Philomelus, which, he 
informed her, was the masculine of nightingale, and had 
been the name of a distinguished Roman bard. Mrs. 
Wilhelmina H. Prigge was delighted, and rashly gave 
her adviser an invitation to tea, which, to her infinite grati- 
fication, he did not accept, and the child was christened 
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Philomelus forthwith to the secret envy of half the 
mothers in Slocombe. And so farewell to Philomelus 
the infant ! 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Truly | would the gods had made thee poetical.” 
Shakspeare. 
‘‘T°ll rhyme you so eight years together; dinners and suppers and 
sleeping-hours excepted.” 


Ibid. 





I shall pass over the childhood of my hero, because 
his mother having decided that he was to be a “re- 
markable young man,” all the rest follows of course. I 
state for the information of the curious in such topics, 
and as a characteristic of the man, that during his boy- 
hood he displayed an astonishing predeliction for molas- 
ses candy and gingerbread; and that when the straitness 
of his finances denied him the gratification of his harm- 
less fancy, he was to be seen during a great part of his 
leisure hours, with his thumb in his mouth, before the 
shop- -window where these articles wer e exposed for sale, 
apparently lost in a deep reverie, and occasionally repeat- 
ing in an abstracted manner to himself two lines of that 
glorious national lyric which is now so deservedly popu- 


lar, 
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‘Oh if I were President of dese United State 
I’d suck ’lasses candy, and swing upon de gate !” * 
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There is no saying how much this interesting pecul- 
larity influenced the character and destiny of the future 
man. It undoubtedly was the first dawning of that 
fondness for molasses gingerbread and solitary meditation, 
which formed afterwards so prominent a trait in his char- oH 
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acter. 
When I first visited Slocombe, the theme of universal i 
admiration and interest was the celebrated mammoth ties 


* My friend, Mr. Doolittle, has published a series of pamphlets under the F hid 
title of «‘ A modest attempt to fix the authorship of Zip Coon, by Peleg “tbe 
Alpheus Doolittle, Hon. Mem. Sloc. Instit. &c. &c. &e. &e. Ke.” Mr. 
D. has endeavored to trace this song, which, in the mouth of our illustrious 
countryman, James Crow Rice, Esq., has created such an interest in Amer- 
ican literature in Europe, to Mr. Prig. 
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onion. It formed the text for the speeches of the Kepre- 
sentative of the town in the General Court, and was the 
subject of all the “ leaders” in the Slocombe Journal and 
Independent American’s Gazette, which, on such a topic, 
were cnough to draw tears from one’s eyes, as it ex- 
posed the duplicity of the rival weeklies of 'Troy and 
Pompey, ‘‘ whose shameless conduct,” it went so far as to 
say, ‘‘ considering the crisis of the times and the mam- 
moth onion, and arising as it did from the ruinous policy 
of the administration, endangered the wellare of the 
country and the best prerogative of I*reemen,”” by set- 
ting up the opposing claims of a turnip and a senator. 
When I went thither a second time it is enough to say 
that Philomelus Prig was a young man of eighteen. 

He was already the “class of fashion and the mould 
of form” to all the adolescent oe of his native 
town. Happy Philomelus Prig!—TI shall never forget 
the first occasion on which IL saw this wonderful young 
man. It immediately struck me that nature, wearied 
with the extraordinary pains she had taken with his 
inner and spiritual man, had carelessly adjusted the 
mould wherein a fitting case was to be cast. He resem- 
bled the huge chronometer which, reposing in his fob, 
weighed down the whole right side of his pantaloons, the 
case was ungainly, but it enclosed works that would ZO 
faster, (the town clock being umpire,) than any other 
watch in Slocombe. In person he was tall and slim, 
his legs genteelly slender were adroitly set in the middle 
of a foot. which “St. Patrick himself could n’t trip up.” 
His knees seemed to have as much attachment, as his 
feet apparently entertained of disgust for one another. 
His face wore continually a mournful expression, which 
gave it very much the appearance, (if you can imagine 
such an object, )as a lovesick calf ’s-head. In his e arly ds ays 
he for along time doubted to which of the great poets, 
ancient or modern, he bore the most striking resemblance. 
An accident decided him. He at one time suiiered the 
excruciation of a tight boot, which gave him a slight 
lameness in one of his feet. ‘This determined him to 
draw a parallel between himself and Lord Byron.  <Ac- 
cordingly he limped worse than ever, turned his collar 
down, plastered two long black locks to the side of his 
face with a tallow candle, dispensed with the superfluity 
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of a neckeloth summer and winter, and looked fierce 
enough to have filled the breast of Lucifer himself with 
serious apprehension. On the day that | first saw him 
he appeared for the first time in a bell-top hat, a bobtail 
coat of a sickly snuficolor, aud a pair of pepper and salt 
unmentionables of a peculiar cut, namely, gathered full 
round the body, they sloped gradually down. till just 
below the knees they were met by a pair of list straps 
which secured them under a pair of shoes encasing a 
foot clad in skyblue stockings with small white spots. 
What a sensation! very window in the street was 
crowded with anxious spectators as he marched along 
with a piece of molasses gingerbread in one hand, and a 
red bandanna handkerchief with a manuscript Epic in 
the other. Immediately every long tail was docked of 
its fair proportions, the factories m¢ de nothing but pepper 
and salt cloths, and bobtails with pepper and salt ac- 
companiments became the “ only wear” in Slocombe. 


(To be continued.) 


Genius! thou mighty and majestic power! 
lncomprehensible Omnipotence ! 

A Deity in man, thou bid’st him tower 

Above the subject and the mutable, 

To the Eternal, and Supreme, — and bear 
His brow before Infinitude’s high throne, — 
And walk with angels — with but ange Is bow. 


Monarch of human greatness! to thy sway, 
Strength that defied decay — invincible — 
Bows down, subservient! ‘Thou speakest, and 
‘Thrones reel, and fall in ruin! Magnificence 
Is desolation! Lo! thou thunderest — 

And dark oppression yields her fettered empires, 
While Free aes rears her high dominion there ! 
ternal impulse! if but reason guide — 

Thy mighty-counseller — thou art divine ! 

Its voice de ‘spised — oh, thou art terrible ! 
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GENIUS 


God’s majesty no more adorns thy sceptre, — 
No more man bows in noble adoration, — 


No more thy worshipper, but powerless slave! 


Hark! from the dust that once was grandeur, comes 
A kingly voice! And crumbling arches fall, 

As they reflect and bear its echo on — 

Undying, and redoubled, as it rolls! 

Genius doth commune with the dead— on earth, 
The ministers of her stupendous power. 

Lo! from their bursting sepulchres, the forms 

Of Sage and Hero, at the summons, rise, 

Peopling their mouldering palaces with shades ! 
Behold! there spectral royalty resumes 

Its purple robe — ascends its phantom throne — 

And shakes its sceptre — as again ’t would awe 
‘The prostrate world ! —then sinks, and fades in air! 
Here, Eloquence has risen like a mist, 

Moulded with human features! She assumes 

‘The mantle and the scroll, and, like a God, 
Advancing loftily, with kindled eye, 

And moving lip, and arm exte nded, as 

‘lo thunder to an incensed Senate, ‘and 
Pronounce the doom of nations, disappears — 
re utterance, with brow of ghastly frowns! 

Now poetry clides lightly to the scene — 

Pale fantasy! glory’s immortal wreath 

Scarce binds the tresses that would float, released, 
In radiant curls. Softly that troubled brow ! 
Sublime the majesty pervading all 

That forms soft tracery! It leans upon 

A shadowy lyre, in musing attitude. 

Slowly a finger strikes the chords — and lo! 
They burst — without a sound! as if to say — 
‘Th’ “immortal note’ shall be awaked no more! ”’ 

* « * * * € 
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A CHAPTER ON NOSES.* 


THERE are some features of the countenance, fickle 
and ever varying according to the state of the mind ; 
there are others which remain ever the same, whatever 
be the emotion of the soul; of this latter class the nose 
is a prominent instance. Whilst the lips are expressing 
galety by a smile, scorn by an equivocal curl, or impa- 
ticnce by a saucy pucker, the nose looks on unmoved 
and immovable. Mute and passive spectator, it sees 
itself involved in storms of passion without the power of 
striking a blow. Surrounded by busy actors, it lends its 
cold assistance alike to all comers, but active part it has 
none. Whether the scene be tragic, as in a hurricane 
of wrath, or comic, as in the loud cachinnations of joy, 
it varies for neither one nor the other its play or its exte- 
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rior. It preserves, unchangeably, the staid gravity of a a 
responsible dignitary, or the quiet indifference of a retired eas: 
wood-sawyer. but are we to infer from this that the a 
nose 1s an insignificant hanger-on; a feature which Br 
affords no clue to the inner man? By no means! It 1s, Ae 


precisely, because it hath neither part nor parcel in these 
transient shades and emotions, which make such a diver- 1 Bh 
sified tableau-vivant of the human countenance, that we 
are to attach the more weight to the developments which 
it doth furnish us. 

The nose, in truth, does not indicate the changing 
emotions of the mind and heart, so much as the natural 
disposition of the character, the energy, and kind of tem- 
perament. By it we can discover weakness or resolute- 
hess, generosity Of Meanness, excessive sensuality, or a 
subjection of the passions to a more powerful will. It 
indicates the native propensities rather than the acquired 
tastes and desires which are derived from education or 


exainple. In fine, it reveals little of the conventional ! 
character, but denotes with great accuracy the native rie 
qualities of the individual. ‘This we shall attempt to bs 


prove, as we are anxious to rescue from contempt and 
neglect, a member endowed with a delicacy and modesty 


*It is proper to state that this is a paraphrase rather than an original 
article. ¥ 
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which will not sneak for itself, and yet but too clearly 


betrays its sensibility to the cutting coldness of the 
World. 

‘owards the age of 13 or 14 years the nose begins to 
take that form and character which it will theneelorth 


retain with but litthe variation. Plnuilo: oplica uly speak- 
Ing, itis only 2 prolongation, or a sort of oil-shoot of the 
forehead, and consequently, has as much right as the 
forehead to be considered as a kind of efligy of the mind 
and index to the character. Why then may there not be 
a science ot Nasology as well as of Phrenology: But of 
this more anon. ‘The nose and forehead we shall ob- 
serve, are always in perfect proportion and harmony with 
each other; the y are of one mind on all subjects ; what 
one says the other; swears to. It is rare, therefore, to see a 
mean or vulgar nose in company with a fine intellectual 
forehead. 


NOSE : FOREHEAD .: FOREHEAD : MIND. 


‘his rule has just enough exceptions to prove it infal- 
lible and immense; it having been discovered of late 
that there is a certain ratio between the rule and excep- 
tions which demonstrates universality and, somctimes, 
even infinity. 

At 15 years of age the breast enlarges, the voice 
changes, and the sex is characterized. Up to this age it 
is dillicult to foresee exactly what form and size the nose 
will take, but it is then determined. 

‘he epoch, therefore, at which the sexes are finally 
distinguished, the temperament formed, and the physical 
faculties strengthened, is that at which the development 
of the nose is indicated; so that it takes its character 
contemporaneously with the passions, tastes, bodily tem- 
perament, and energy. Why then do we neglect those 
precious indications which decipher the character better 
than any observations or chronicles of life? It is rank 
abuse of our faculties and endowments. 

We shall give some of the general forms which the 
nose assumes, and, without attempting at present to per- 
fect our system, throw out a few conjectures on the sub- 
ject, which our readers may fashion into whatsoever 
Shapes they please. We are aware, at the same time, 
that every thing new or original is liable to be hooted at 
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as an lunovation. sut we shall forestall the spirit of 
ridicule which ‘‘ new-fangled systems” have always to 
encounter, and console ours Ives with the reflection, that 
| no truth ean be very deep or valuable which is discov- 
‘red and approve dat first sight. We rank ourselves with 
T ranscendentalists, Mormonites, Abolitionists, and all that 
army of martyrs who meet with nothing but frowns and 
disparagement in this ‘‘ benighted age ;” but who look, 
with a joyful hope of justification and immortality, to 
the great Millennium, when the scales shall drop from the 
eyes of men, and 'I'ruth be no longer viewed through 
lasses that see darkly. In fine, we have put on our 
‘Logic-Spectacles,’? and amid the chaos of the future 
clearly discern a bright reward of our labors, dangers, and 
sufferings; with which few and comfortable reflections 
we proceed to develope the Poetry of the Nose. 


Sic itur ad astra. 


We remark that mankind are divisible into four great 
classes. 1. ‘The long-nosed or Caucasian. 2. ‘ihe flat- 
nosed or Mongolian. 3. The short and broad-nosed or 
Melanian. 4. ‘Those that have no noses at all, and 
sequently, 29 characters. 

The most happily organized character is to be_re- 
marked by those very large noses, whether aquiline or 
not, which are one third of the face in height, and about 
one fourth of the whole head in size. ‘The delightful 
climate of Athens and Rome, their republican simplicity 
of manners, their life in the camp, the gymnasium, and 
the arena, rendered this a very striking characteristic of 
the Greek and Roman physio: sommny ; and these great peo- 
ple, whom we choose for models with the proud hope of 
some day oe them in this desirable particular, 
regarded their classical style of nose, as the only one 
compatible with a port and majesty of gods and heroes. 
It is rarely, indeed, that we mect, In these degenerate 
times, with one of those portentous noses whose blast 
eould shake Olympus, or summon heroes to deeds of 
direful war. We know of but one case. Such were the 
noses with which the artists of Greece were accustomed 
to endow their statues, and which, if we are to believe 
Lavater , are the height of all perfection and happiness ; 

‘for,’ says this w onderful writer, ‘a nose is to be recl- 
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oned, physiognomically, elegant and spiritual, not ac- 
cording as it presents delicate proportions and gentle 
inflections, but as it swells out in long and majestic un- 
dulations and huge, knotty outlines,” He adds, “ when- 
ever you find a little inclination, a sort of cavity, in the 
passage of the brow into the nose, you need not look for 
the least nobleness or generosity of character.” 

So much importance do the Persians attach to the 
feature of which we speak,—the aquiline and promi- 
nent nose,—that they will searcely acknowledge alle- 
eiance to any prince or king who is not highly gifted in 
this respect; and a civil war of many years’ length actu- 
ally occurred on the accession of the renowned Shah 
Slam-bang, who unfortunately inherited from his mamma 
(a celebrated Ethiopian beauty) a flat and snubby nose. 
He suceceded at length in mounting the throne, only by 
surprising his rival in his sleep and depriving him of his 
superior qualification. So sensible, however, did experi- 
ence render him of the great advantage of a respectable 
nose, that he established a new minister of state, whose 
sole duty it was to see that the noses of their young 
Royal Highnesses, the heirs apparent, should be properly 
modified and trained. 

We have frequently observed families in which a simi- 
larity Of noses forme dadistinctive and heredit: ry feature ; 
and this transmission from one generation to another, 
like that of the gout, happens mostly among the inactive 
and polished classes, to whom a state of constant pros- 
perity gives the power of choosing their own alliances, 
and of enjoying life withont incident or vicissitude. 
Those who happen to have aquiline noses rarely apply 
themselves to bodily labor, which tends to change the 
organization of this feature ; commonly, however, they 
are enterprising and ambitious. <A large nose, surmount- 
ed by a lofty and prominent forehead from which it is 
separated by a gentle slope, indicates a great desire of 
power, a firm resoluteness in overpowering obstacles, and 
perseverance to accomplish it; but no cireumspection, 
to escape them, or foresight, to turn them to one’s own 
yurposes ; of this sort was the nose of Napoleon. 

When the eyes are nearly even with the nose, it will 
generally appear that the mind is we ak, the will uncer- 
tain, and the de eficiency of common sense great. If the 
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nose extend straight down to the nostril without an inter- 
mediate cavity or depression, it is almost always an indi- 
cation of childish capriciousness, excessive vanity, and, 
sometimes, of vice and meanness. Nothing tends so 
much to render a man vile and cringing, as a perpetual 
striving after power which he does not deserve and ean- 
not attain. It is this petty ambition which renders men 
despotic and cruel. Such a nose had Nero. 

An aquiline nose mostly denotes pride and great love 
of approbation, and is seen almost universally among 
those of a melancholy and bilious temperament.  Per- 
sons having large noses, have, mostly, heavy beards, 
black or dark eyes, and dark coarse hair. Most celebra- 
ted politicians, poets, historians, and men of ambition 
have been remarkable for the dimensions of their nose. 
Cyrus, Constantine, Machiavelli, Louis XI., most of the 
authors during the reigns of Louis XIV. and Queen 
Anne, Schiller, Cuvier, &c., are a few instances of this 
singular fact. 

A thin and moderately sized nose indicates keen sensi- 
bility of feeling, imagination, enthusiasm, sometimes 
cleverness and acuteness; this sort of nose is always 
found on persons of a nervous temperament. It is not 
uncommon, however, to see persons with large noses 
endowed with a craftiness which sometimes borders on 
dishonesty. A short club-nose, thick at the sides, pale, 
and bloated, isa symptom, and often asure sign, of alym- 
phatic temperament. ‘These short and massive noses 
are generally accompanied with blue eyes, large lips, and 
fair hair; the beard is thin or scattered. Such noses de- 
note little energy, little firmness, still less Judgment ; but 
are not incompatible with a certain degree of memory 
and imagination. 

Violent passions, like diseases, reduce the bulk of the 
nose and render it more thin and salient; so that the 
French say of one who has met with some mishap or 





cause of astonishment, ‘Il en aura un pied de nez!” A 
A foot is a great deal to be sure, but of a truth, we have he 
seen noses appear longer. Sometimes they are inclined te 
to the right, but this is of no consequence as to the char- Ei 


acter; it is merely the effect of that propensity which 
most persons have to use their right arm chiefly in action. f: 
Left-handed people frequently have the nose inclined to | 


the left. 
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When the dividing cartilage of the nose extends below 
the wings or nostrils, prolonging itself toward the mouth, 
it denotes a vast deal of egotism and obstinacy, and 
sometimes, a sensuality which needs no external sign to 
indicate it. If the root of the nose sinks into the face, 
and the extremity is thick and turned up, it shows a w ant 
of sagacity and di: enity, but as a compensation for these, 
creat stubbornness and a violent propensity to jealousy. 
‘I'here are some cases in which the nose developes itself 
moderately till near the tip it runs out into a bold prom- 
ontory more or less curved; this is generally accompa- 
nied by a nasal twang of voice. If the curve be supe- 
rior, We may expect great sell-conceit and pusillanimity ; 
if inferior, bending over the mouth, or as M. Chateaubri- 
and would say, ‘** S’inclinant vers la tombe,’ it is an 
indication, not of resignation and humility, as the au- 
thor of Atala thinks, but of thoughts and passions essen- 
tially earthly. 

he parallel lines which are frequently seen winding 
over the sides of the nose are, commonly, marks of 
hypochondria, obstinacy, or misanthropy,* and often of 
that cowardly mre e or impudence which, not daring to 
speak, vents itself srimaces. People of a timid dis- 
position, maniacs, or ae Whose minds are much taken 
up with anxious cares or laborious thought, have a very 
singular way of gathering their nose into wrinkles and 
folds ; sometimes of turning up the head, r: aising the lip, 
and closing the eye on the same side. These are pecul- 
iarities which are of little consequence except as facts for 
future inductions. It sometimes happens, too, that the 
wings of the nose have a tremulous motion. An actress 
of some celebrity derives much assistance from this pe- 
culiarity, adding greatly to the effect of an effervescent 
passion by introducing, how and then, a quavering snifile 
or sob. 

Ill-tempered, passionate people, are apt to have short 
and round noses, a little turned up, with thick and shaggy 
eye-brows. A turn-up nose, with a certain cast of the 
mouth and eyes, IS an almost unfailing indication of a 
voluptuous character. Socrates had a nose of this kind 


* These lines are strikingly developed, it should be observed, on the 
noses of ‘* pike keepers,” proctors, printer’s devils et id omne genus 
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and, also, the celebrated Dr. Gall: these men, so well 
gifted otherwise, used no pains to conceal the failings 
Which such features denote. A small nose of this kind, 
accompanied with small eyes and prominent eye-brows, 
indicates a shockingly peevish and quarrelsome disposi- 
tion. People of this character would sacrifice their 
dearest friend fora freak of passion. ‘Vhey practise the 
crossest flattery on you when present, the vilest abuse 
behind your back. Many such a man has lost for an 
epigram a post of favor which cost hima madrigal. ‘The 
‘lartars have such noses, and are excessively hostile and 
warlike. ‘This, perhaps, is the reason that the fair and 
fertile plateaus which they inhabit are the scenes of per- 
petual bloodshed and petty despotism. 

Noses that are flat and crushed, unless caused by acci- 
dent or disease, denote great infirmities of character. 
This form, so disgusting to us, is esteemed among the 
Hottentots, and Africans generally, the height of beauty. 
‘These people, as well as certain tribes of Western In- 
dians, even use artificial means to produce a deformity 
which to them is an ornament. ‘There has been a great 
diversity of taste on this point however. ‘The Jews 
excluded from the priesthood any man who was guilty 
of altering the natural form of his nose; and the Egyp- 
tians, as a mark of the lowest degradation, condemned 
unfortunate women and malefactors to an alteration or 
mutilation of their nose. 

The last class of which we shall treat at present is the 
JOLLY RED hose ; the terror of flies and temperance socie- 
ties. So clear and infallible a proof is this generally 
deemed of a spiritual character, that although the best 
physicians say it may proceed from some constitutional 
infirmity, it is but too apt to excite the darkest  suspi- 
cions as to the habits of the ill-fated possessor. A word 
for ourselves. ‘This we speak corde rotundo,— out of 
the fulness of the heart, —for our nose is a burning and 
a shining light set upon a hill-top. And yet, reader, we 
protest that we are not seen more than once in a week at 
Willard’s, and that on the most urgent business, nor 
are we addicted to those “ little serpents ”’ which prey 
on the bosom in secret. We vow to thee it is buta 
freak of Nature; a freak, which the witch in her unac- 
countable caprice. plays on even the straightest and de- 
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LS4 LINES ON AN UNKNOWN BEAUTY, 


voutest men. I appeal to the pious Shepherd, the eye- 
sorrow of Mr. Weller, Senior. We could tell thee of 
another divine, — but jam satis!—‘‘’tis done; it can’t 
be helped, and it’s no use talking about it now.” Fare- 
well. 


LINES ON AN UNKNOWN BEAUTY AT THE CAMBRIDGE 
LYCEUM. 
We turned around an unexpected gaze: — 


(As he who cast upon a foreign strand 


‘Throws doubttul looks Ol) the surrounding maZe, 
Bewildering heal 
‘ ss ae Ts 
Nor hoped to find, in neighboring form or face, 
One grace from beauty’s heart-compelling hand. 
But see — before our eyes — as heavenly manna 


Iell to the hunery Jews — stands torth Joanna ! 


Ss of rugced rocks and land ;) 


We saw no more — there rest our thirsty eyes ; 

Within that circlet small of azure blue, 
See the bright star of heavenly beauty rise, 

fond shrine for worship, deeply felt though new. 
Say, guardian B— —, where her temple lies? 

What name in prayer breathe forth her votaries true ? 
Ife says her mother had a name, and —d—n her — 
Gave to this nymph divine that name, Joanna. 


“ What’s ina name?” Why from those charms divine 
‘Turn you as if from Ipecacuanha? 
What though her name fits not the poets line, 
Nor rolls high-sounding in your proud Hosanna ? 
Who thinks of names, or cares, since wholly thine 
Are those dark eyes and chiselled lips — Joanna? 
Ah! there lies that within yon azure bonnet 
Would call from rocks, perhaps from § 


? 


a sonnet. 





Blessed Lyceum! here, in after days, 
On thy third seat 1’Il gaze in admiration, 
And still, while matrons my staid habits praise, 
And think I come to “earn an education,” 
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Call up der form, and, fixed in dumb amaze, 
Stare at Joanna in imagination. 
The hardest soil some sort of plant produces, 





ry . 

hat — showed me her, his sole excuse Is. 
CAMERA OBSCURA. 

OR, A PEEP AT THE WORLD WE LIVE “ovuT or.’ —No. I. 


‘Tue words of our title will both explain and justify 
our intention. No remark is more common than that 
the students of our universities live ‘‘ out of the world,” 
and cases are notorious, in college and out, of the uncul- 
tivated and blundering manners of young graduates, in 
their first step into actual life. Tie progress of infor- 
mation in every branch is doing away this circumstance, 
in common with many other unfortunate peculiarities of 
the present day and those just past; yet enough now 
exists, to excuse us, perhaps, for seizing a glimpse from 
time to time at what is going on be “yond our academical 
limits; although we do not expect to be able to reform 
or to refine, to an extent to which the natural progress of 
things will not of itself lead. 

It has always been allowed that men are held ina 
state of de :pendence by their ignorance, and we may not 
be surprised to discover that this is our own particular 
case. ‘Thus it seems that Her Majesty of England (God 
bless her little soul and send her a good husband) has 
been graciously pleased to add three weeks to the vaca- 
tion of one of the London Grammar Schools, on petition 
of ninety-seven of the scholars. ‘The principal ground on 
which the petitioners voted their request was, that the 
school is situated in the parish in which Her Queenship 
was born, and has passed a great part of her life. Now 
that we are informed of the manner of procedure in older 
countries, it is not improbable that we may be able to 
increase our own privileges by an application to Mr. Van 
Buren, who has probably as much jurisdiction in our case, 
as her Britannic Majesty in that of the London parish 
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School. ‘Phe grounds of our application an active com- 


iittee mie tit easily find. — perhaps the deoree conferred 
on his ‘ Llustrious predecessor ”’ might atlord a strong 
one. to our urbane and obliging chief magistrate. 


But this instance shows, that notwithstanding the 
eeneral high opinion entertained of Yankee acuteness, 
the Muelish sometimes seize upon a point neglected here. 
‘They sometimes even take exclusive possession of that 
Which though, perhaps, really American, is scarcely 
known at home. ‘Thus our attention was attracted by a 
paragraph in a late Mnglish paper headed ‘‘ American 
trees,” which began with a most spirited and glowing 
description of our forest scenery, but after about half a 
dozen lines relapsed into a puff direct of a certain 
“Balm of Columbia,” which, having received its birth 
amid the ‘exuberant foliage ” of our western forests, (?) 
has been transplanted to adorn the toilettes of Europe ; 
and may be obtained, remarks this admirer of transat- 
lantic woodland beauties, ‘‘at A. & A. Oldridges, 159 
Strand.’ Why should Americans seek perfumes and 
cosinetics from across the seas, when she is already 
spreading her own rich odors on the ‘‘ seaward gale.”’ 

It is needless, however, to say that in this instance 
America was probably wholly undeserving of the hon- 
ors aflorded her; while there are unfortunately cases, in 
which her real merits are unacknowledged by our Euro- 
pean brethren, even while they are recognised. ‘Thus 
we observe that one of the London publishing houses 
advertises for sale, “to the public and trade,” a series of 
“'Pemperance ‘Tales,’ containing ‘* My Mother’s Gold 
Ring,” * Groggy Harbor,’ and the whole list of names is 
familiar to this section of our country; without the 
slightest allusion to the fact, that this whole series is a 
reprint from an American one, whose author deserves his 
share in the credit, if not in the profit, of the benefit 
which his writings are conferring on a British public. 

li connexion with this we may remark on the extreme 
ingenuity with which the advertisers in the English 


journals attempt to interest the public in their notices, 


‘The most attractive of Yankee advertisements must 
yield to such as this, actually copied from one of the 
London Dailies. 


‘Tlisrory or a Suinirme! It will scarcely be credited 
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that a shilling has been the means of putting tharty 
thousand pounds into the pocket of a gentleman, and all 
within a few days, the reader in amazement asks how ? 
It arose as follows; —the party in question was fond of 
dancing, but possessed only a slight acquaintance with 
the figures of quadrilles, &c., and with the regulations of 
a ball room. In this dilemma he purchased that exqui- 
site little Bijou, entitled, the “ Guide to the Ball Room,” 
(published by C. Mitchell, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
at the inconceivable low price of One Shilling!) and at 
the assembly which he next visited he proved so accom- 
plished, as to win the heart of a = lady of great 
beauty and accomplishments, and worth £ 30.000! Who 
would be without such a treasure as this beautiful little 
book?” 

So rave the London advertisers, not without imitators 
here. And this is not the only instance in which [n- 
glish and American ingenuity are daily exhibiting them- 
selves as rivals. ‘The common language, the common 
interests, and the commercial and manufacturing career, 
one and the same for both nations, bring them continu- 
ally together, — sometimes with the crash of mutually 
opposing claims, sometimes in the harmony of a broth- 
erly pursuit of the same object. An invention rarely 
claims Letters Patent in England, which has not a paral- 
lel recording itself in our national Patent Office, and in 
almost every case, those interested, on either side of the 
water, claim the priority of conception, and charge the 
opposite claimants, perhaps often with equal injustice to 
both parties, with fraudulently taking away their honor 
as original inventors. 

We are sorry, always, to sce such contests; but we 
must confess that our mind naturally favors what may 
be called owr own side of the question, which is perhaps 
too often only decided by prejudging private sentiment, 
when conclusive proof might easily be obtained. 

With this feeling of faith in the readiness of American 
invention, we have recently seen boasts, from both sides 
of the Atlantic, of the advanced state of an apparatus, 
claimed as an original plan both in England and here, 
for the rapid transmission of intelligence by means of 
Electro Magnetism. An incredulity as to the success of 
either party has been, we confess, our prevalent senti- 
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ment; but next to this was of course the desire that the 
invention, if perfected, might be proved to belong to our 
own land. 

[t is therefore with two-fold pleasure that we find, In 
the late report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury on the 
subject of a Telegraphic System for the United States, a 
resolution of our doubts and hopes. ‘The appendix to 
the report contains two letters from Mr. Samuel FE’. B. 
Morse, the American claimant of this invention. In one 
of these he explains the advantages of his scheme. ‘The 
communication is instantaneous, secret, and accurately 
marked down by the apparatus itself. It may be made 
by day or night, with the single expense, after the origl- 
nal purchase of the ‘Telegraph, of a slight consumption 
of acid and zine. he experiment has been tried with 
complete success on circuits of five and ten miles, and 
will soon be put to the test of one of thirty. In his 
second letter, which contains also some specimens of the 
telegraphic writing made in one of the abovementioned 
successful experiments, Mr. Morse remarks that he 1s 
fully prepared to prove the priority of his right to this 
invention, which was devised, and nearly put in execu- 
tion five years ago; he mentions that the last Hnglish 
accounts only state that it is “now altogether probable 
that intelligence may be conveyed by means of five 
wires,’ (Mr. Morse uses but three,) while he himself has 
the gratification of already being able to exhibit incon- 
trovertible specimens of the power of his apparatus. It 
is to be hoped that his anticipations both of final success 
and the establishment of the priority of this success may 
be fully realized, and that we shall be able to claim as the 
right of our country, not merely this invention, but the 
advantages to be derived from its application. 

An ingenious instance of the fraudulent use of tele- 
graphs is given in the reply of M. Penistri of New Or- 
leans to the Circular of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
requesting information on this subject. It seems that, 
in Italy, the Government had the sole management of 
the Lotteries, which were arranged thus: — Any person 
might lay upon three, four, or five numbers of his choice, 
any sum of money, and would win or lose in proportion 
to that sum. An arrangement was made between the 
cities of Rome and Milan, that the tickets of the lotte- 
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ries of both cities might be sold in each. It was the 
custom to draw the lotteries about sunset, but while the 
drawing was taking place at Rome, tickets were still 
sold for the length of twelve hours in Milan, and vice 
versa. Certain individuals therefore invented a peculiar 
telegraph, which, in about an hour, communicated to 
Rome the numbers drawn in Milan; so that knowing 
the numbers already drawn, they could proceed to the 
lottery oflice and lay on those numbers any sum they 
chose. ‘They went on so for some time and made a large 
sum of money, as may be supposed; but their tele raph 
being discovered they were accused and tried for their 
offence, when this invention was distinctly stated and 
proved. 

We were pleased to see that Mr. John R. Parker of 
Boston, whose system of telegraphic signals has already 
become so widely extended and known, has not neglect- 
ed to lay an account of this also before the Secretary. 
His telegraphic vocabulary is a very comprehensive one, 
and contains, beside the names of places, and all such 
words and phrases as could be supposed useful, the tele- 
graphic numbers of seventeen hundred vessels which 
have adopted his system. It has been for some years 
in operation, and now Mr. Parker’s flags may be daily 
seen on on the cupola of the City Hall in Boston, carry- 
ing mercantile information into the very heart of the 
city. 

It has been proposed to add, if possible, some such 
system of communication as this to the Postoflice de- 
partment, to assist, perhaps to supersede, the express 
mail. ‘The rapidity with which intelligence might thus 
be communicated is variously estimated ; but it would 
seem that it would ordinarily require e about ten minutes 
to the one hundred miles. It has been suggested that 
bad news could be transmitted somewhat faster. 

Our Postoflice department may perhaps find a rival in 
a circumstance related in a Sheflield paper as having 
lately taken place there,— with the story of which we 
shall close these rambling remarks. One Mr. Gibbins 
received from a friend in Liverpool a present of a goose, 
and judging from its appearance that it was ready for the 
spit had it immediately placed before the fire. A neigh- 
bor, happening in, noticed something peculiar in the odor 
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of the now roasting goose, and Mr. Gibbins finding from 
the appearance of the gravy that all was not right, had 
it taken off and opened; when it was discovered that his 
friend, wishing to save the freight of numerous parcels, 
had placed several other presents tm the carcass of the 
goose. ‘I'he first thing met with was a letter for Mr. 
Gibbins, then another for his sister, and a third for a dis- 
tant relation. ‘Then thirty shillings for half a year’s rent, 
a set of knitting needles, a print of her Majesty going 
in procession to Guild Hall, two Godfrey bottles, and six 
hanks of whity-brown thread, a receipt for making gin- 
ger-beer, a new set of Christmas hymns, and some con- 
fectionary. 

This only needed to have been franked ‘* Public Docu- 
ments’? and we believe that it would have surpassed 
even any of the multifarious packages, with which our 
own mail-bags are laden. 
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‘WHY DON’T HE COME.”’ 


Wuy don’t he come? Why don’t he come? Indeed, 
Did time with him drag with such lingering speed 
As with poor me; or might Avs eyes bestow 
A tribute to each moment past, — I know 
No other monitor he ’d need 
To urge along his loitering steed. 
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The birds are hushing now their chirping nest 
The gude folk all are peacefully at rest 
Nor dream that ought, save the old clock, doth keep 
The lonesome hours —O would that too might sleep! 
| And that this heart the power possessed 
Fp To beat the seconds in my breast! 
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am. 2, For then, I ween, ill-natured ‘Time, thou’dst bring 
The hour of tryste upon a nimbler wing, 
But when ne came, |’d bid thee, just as slow 
As now thou seemest, then in truth, to go. 
But thou art stubborn and I ’II fling 
No more plaints at thee, cruel thing. 
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My “ Poll’ now sleeps — but oft she murmurs still 
The name that last did ope her chatte ring bill ; 
The sea breeze soothingly comes sweeping by, 
Pla iys with my locks and cools my feverish eye. 
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see! now the moon doth ce ap you hill ; 3 } +5 
Why don’t he come ? — I’m sure he will! eae 
: Paras 
t ae 
lor he did say the moon should taste my lip oh ey 
Not long before from the same fount he’d sip, ih gi) 
And, —such like nonsense. ‘lhe light blinds my eyes, i ns Ey 
[il shade them with my hand, — who is it hies Pape 
Along the lane with ruthless whip? ee 
Hold! Charles, — not quite so warm a grip! ia 
KEMPTON. Hts 
ie 
The above lines were suggested by the picture to be found in almost te 
every lady's album, entitled ** Why don’t he come.” bn 
tHe 
oe 
ee 
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Help 
Bridgewater Treatises. Geology and Mineralogy con- ie 
sidered with reference to Natural Theology. By the hE hte 
r e be io 
Rev. Wituiam Buckuanp, D. D. HF 
Rho ts. 
Rene 


Ir may appear presumptuous for a writer ina college 
periodic al to atte mpt the reviewal of a work, written and i Vy 
published under the auspices of the Royal Society ; and i 
treating of subjects, with which [ am sorry to say the H 
College course gives us but few opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted. 3ut the ideas of the humblest individu- | 
als are of some value; and if the following review shall : 
induce any one to se ‘arch Dr. Buckland’s work, the wri- 
ter will be fully repaid for his trouble. | 

The objection has been often made to Geology, that it id 
is inconsistent with the scriptural account of the crea- | 
tion of the world. ‘This objection stands, as it were, ; 
upon the very threshold of the subject ; therefore the re 
author commences with the consideration of it. It is 
little more than a controversy about the meaning of seve- a 

ral Hebrew words; and is very ably discussed and Satis- 
factorily explained by him. 

The author next gives an account of the different 
series of rocks, with a summary of their fossil remains 
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of animals and vegetables ; which is necessary to the 
proper understanding of the more circumstantial account 
of fossils which he afterwards gives; and from which 
he draws most of his arguments. He proposes to fulfil 
the object of the treatise, by attempting to show that the 
extinct species of vege table 's and animals, which have 
in former times occupied our planet, afford, in their fossil 
remains, the same evidences of design and contrivance 
that have been shown to pervade the existing species of 
organic beings. 

‘The number of fossil animals that have been discov- 
ered appears incredible at first sight. Whole mountains 
are formed of limestone, which, upon examination with 
the microscope, proves to be composed entirely of shells 
of different genera. ‘These are sometimes so small and 
closely packed, that ten thousand four hundred and filty- 
four shells have been collected from less than one ounce 
and a half of stone. Of these shells, five hundred weigh 
but a single grain. ‘This would seem almost incredible, 
but that the number of small Medusm in some parts of 
the Greenland seas is so great, that in a cubic inch, 
taken up at random, there are no less than sixty-four. 
In acubic foot this would amount to one hundred and 
ten thousand five hundred and ninety-two. Fossil re- 
mains of the larger animals and plants are by no means 
so numerous. 

Before considering the evidences of design. discovera- 
ble in the structure of the extinct carnivorous races, the 
Author enters into an argument to prove that the aggre- 
gate of animal enjoyment is increased; and that of pain 
diminished, by the existence of the carnivorous races. 
He says, “ ‘The law of universal mortality being the es- 
tablished condition, on which it has pleased the Creator 
to give being to every creature upon earth, it is a dispen- 
sation of kindness to make the end of life to each indi- 
vidual as easy as possible. ‘The most easy death is, pro- 
verbially, that which is the least expected.” ‘‘ Among 
the inferior animals, there is no affection or regard for 
the feeble and aged ; no alleviating care to relieve the 
sick ; and the extension of life through lingering stages 
of decay and of old age, Ww ould to each individual be a 
scene of protracted misery.” ‘ By the existing dispensa- 
tions of sudden Saraciie and rapid succession, the fee- 
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ble and disabled are speedily relieved from suffering.” 
Without the restraining influence of the carnivorous ra- 
ces, the herbivorous would soon multiply to an extent, 
exceeding, in a fatal degree, their supply of food, and mul- 
titudes would die ; . lingering and painful death by fam- 
ine. 

The author does not attempt to give an account of all 
the fossil mammalia that have been discovered; but se- 
lects a few of the most remarkable, and points out the 
evidences of design in their structure. It is wonderful 
to see with what accuracy Cuvier was able to reconstruct 
the skeletons of fossil animals now extinet, by compar- 
ing them with those of recent animals. He was able, 
from the examination of the jaws and teeth alone, of the 
Masasaurus, to announce the nes of the whole skel- 
eton. And in several other cases his conjectural restora- 
tion of fossil animals from insulate d bones was after- 
wards confirmed by the discovery of perfect skeletons of 
them. 

The reader will be startled at the idea of discovering 
the habits and diet of an animal, that lived and « lied, 
long before the existence of the species that now inhabit 
the e arth, and of whom there is no living trace. But if 
he will read the description of any of the animals men- 
tioned by Dr. Buckland, he will be satisfied not only that 
such speculations are not absurd, but that they may be 
determined with a degree of accuracy amounting almost 
to certainty. Indeed to such an extent has the science 
of comparative anatomy been carried, that M. Agassiz is 
able, from the examination of a single scale of a fish, to 
tell, not only the species of the fish, but also from what 
part of the body the scale was taken. 

The size of some of these animals was enormous; 
thus the Megatherium, an animal resembling the arma- 
dillo, was five feet across the haunches, twelve from the 
head to the root of the tail, and eight high; its feet were 
a yard in length, and terminated by most gigantic claws 
its tail at the largest end was two feet in diameter, 

and about six feet in circumference. 'lhe Ic thiosaurus, 
an animal allied to the crocodile, was from three to thirty 
feet in length. 

The hy pothesis of the gradual development and trans- 
mutation of more perfect animals from the less perfeet, 

VOL. IV. —- NO. \ 20 
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194 KRIDGEWATEK TREATISES. 
by which some philosophers have endeavored to account 
for the creation of animals, without the agency of the 
Deity, is entirely overthrown by the fact that some of 
the most complicated and perfect animals existed during 
the first stages of the earth. Man has never been found 
ina fossil state, and this is the only fact that seems to 
favor the above-mentioned theory. ‘he remains of 
fossil fishes give evidence of a retrograde development, 
from complex to simple forms; since many of the spe- 
cies that existed during the formation of the earlier strata, 
and do not exist now, occupied cl higher place in the 
scale of organization, than any recent species. ‘The 
same observation is true with regard to the fossil shells 
of Nautili. 

‘The history of fossil fishes has not hitherto received 
the attention it deserves; but great exertions are being 
made by M. Agassiz and others in this branch. ‘The 
only satisfactory ciassification of them that has been 
made, is that of Agassiz, who arranges them according 
to the form of their scales. ‘his arrangement is pecul- 
larly applicable to fossil fishes, because, from the compo- 
sition of the scales, they are the parts, which are the 
least liable to be destroyed. "Vhe study of this branch is 
particularly interesting to us, on account of the abundant 
locality of them at Sunderland in this state. ‘The Natu- 
ral History Society of Cambridge have a few specimens 
from that place in their cabinet. 

A knowledge of fossil Conchology is of great advan- 
tage to the geologist: since the remains of shells are 
very humerous and widely distributed. It is often the 
ease, that these are the only means we have of identify- 
ing strata. ‘The structure of fossil, as well as recent 
shells, exhibits numerous marks of design. 

‘The author gives a very elaborate and interesting ac- 
count of the molluscous and radiated animals; showing 
the similarity of contrivance, and unity of design, ob- 
servable in all the species, both fossil and recent, of these 
classes of animals. 

Remains of fossil vegetables are very numerous; in- 
deed, it is now a well established fact, that coal is of 
vegetable origin. ‘This is proved by the great number of 
vegetable impressions found in and near beds of coal ; 
and by the vegetable structure, being distinctly visible 
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when thin slices of coal are submitted to the microscope. J Lat 
The finest specimens of the plants of the coal formation th eae 
we from Swina, in Bohemia. Ur. Buckland says, ‘* ‘The Haase 
most elaborate imitations of living foliage upon the Hai 
painted ceilings ol Italian palaces hear ho comparison he , 
with the beauteous profusion of extinct vegetable forms, Ni 
with which the galleries of these instructive coal-mines thos 

ty 


are overhung. ‘lhe roof is covered as with a canopy of 


gorgeous tapestry, enriched with festoons of most grace 


ful foliage, flung in wild irregular profusion over every 
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portion of its surface.” His description of them is too Lie 
long to be given entire ; the above extract will give some Has 
idea of their macunificence. ii " 
The ancient vegetation of the world consisted princi- se 
pally of ferns, reeds. and coniferm: and such. other LPI 
plants as exist at present only within the tropics. From tin 
this arose the discussion about the former climate of the frites 
earth. We 


Some idea will be obtained of the importance of the 
coal formation, when we reflect that it is to this that we 
must look for a supply of fuel, as soon as the present for- 
ests become too valuable to be used for that purpose ; 
and that we owe to this the invention and many of the 
improvements in the application of steam power. “ ‘There 
iS virtue in a bushel of coal, properly consumed, to raise 
seventy millions of pounds weight a foot high. ‘This is 
actually the average effect of an engine at this moment 
working in Cornwall.” 

The author next points out the marks of design and 
adaptation to the wants of man, in the irregularity and 
inclined position of the strata. Springs and artesian 
wells being thereby produced, and rich veins of metal 
uncovered, which would otherwise be hidden by the 





superincumbent strata. ir, 
The book concludes with a recapitulation of the argu- i} 
ments derived from geology. It displays, throughout, Hine 
great knowledge and research, and is as interesting to the rif 
student of Natural History, for the information it contains i, 
on the various branches of that science, as to the theo- i, 


logian for the arguments it gives in favor of of the exis- 
tence of a Deity. 
Nat. Hist 
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SKILLYGOLIANA. No. III. 


‘© Q most lam and linpotene ¢ niclustion 
“4 PINC!I brid VY morning, on ¢ h usV tongue, 
ae ‘Shameful! ? * Outrageous!” has incessant rung. 
in But Whiat s thie latter: Why hould words like these, 
iD 


Ot dreadtul omen h ne on every breeze 


f Has our Bank failed, and shown, to cash her notes, 
F Not cents enough to buy three Irish votes: 
f Or worse than that, and worst of human ills, 

Will not the lordly Sullolk take her bills ¢ 


spPvoner ¢ xpect, than see her credit die, 


Proud Bunke rs | ile tO Crt 


0 3T 


ep an inch more high. 
Hlas Want ol p itronage, O1 payin nis lean, 

Put out the rush-light of ou Nlagazine ? 

No, though Penumbra swears * the thing is flat,” 
Thank lieaven, taste has not sunk so low as that! 
Can no cigars be sieht in all the town, 

Ot Marshall, Rams Ly, Wood & Iiall, or brown? 
Thou ps were small, and erain is dear, 
Oak-leaves were very pi iitiful last year. 

Hlas Texas, freed | y Samus lthe great, 

Entered the Union as another state ? 

No, still she trades in slaves as free as air, 

And Sam still tills the Presidential chair, 

Rules o’er the realm, the treeman’s proudest hope, 
In dread of naught but bailiffs and a rope 

Ilas then the hero of the claret coat 

Swamped General Arcularius* and boat ; 

When, paddling out, he boldly draws his sword 
Against gvreat Navy fsland’s conquering horde, 
And as he fieres ly shakes the thirsty blade, 
Demands the ee capture d”’ « adhnon, undismayed 
Though met by heroes who might well defy 

The maids of Dillingsgate in sharp reply 

Oh no! Columbia's anvel stretched her arm 

To shield her bravest son from every harm, 

And still he lives to see on muster tield 


h other cré 


The bristling squadrons bloodless charge and yield. 
What is the matter then? Why Thursday night 
Some chap or other strove to vent his spite 

By blowing’ up the chapel with a shell, 

But unsuccesstully ,—he might as well 


. 
i 


1 
a 


* General A. was the * force” despatched to preserve neutrality, and to 
retake the cannon from the “ragged regiment” on Navy Island. Troy 
was taken by a wooden horse, but such has been the improvement in mili- 


oe 


ae tary tactics, that the Navy Islanders were too wise to be deceived into any- 
thing but Billingsgate by a living Jackass. 


| This attempt would be searce worth noticing but for its enormity. 
While a few glasses were broken by the explosion of a petard or so, it 
might be called thoughtlessness, but the character of this offence stamps it 
a3 deliberate villany. This Erostratian method of being ‘* damned to end- 
less fame,” is, after all, but a small way of gaining a reputation. 
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With popgun threat the noble bird of Jove, 
Or warm his lingers ata pat nt stove. 
As try to shake old Harvard’s deep foundations, 


] | 


With such poor despicapie mm ichinations., 
Our Alma Mater laughs such plots to scorn, — 
Her elory vel is but the early dawn, 

Which shall, as every shadow melts away, 

Grow bright and more bright to the perfect day. 
Long may she live, and Harvard’s morning star 
Light learning’s weary pilgrims from afar! 

And long may 3 Star-eyed Science ’’ love to twine 
Her greenest wreaths for this her fairest shrine ! 
Long may the chapel echo to the sound 

Of sermon lengthy and of part profound, 

Long may it stand to hear young stentors pour 
Latin and Greek in one continued roar, 

And long may Dana’s gowns survive to grace 


Kach future runner in the learned race! 


Out of some two hundred communications all on the same subject, and 
all in the same tone of unbounded admiration, we select the following 


*GRATULATORY ODE 


TO THAT DISTINGUISHED AND NOTORIOUS PUBLIC CHARACTER 


Guy fawkes 
THE SECOND, 
On his last appearance on any stage. 


I, 


‘¢ Stupendous individual! a place 
Next to Guy Fawkes in glory, should be thine, 
For whom his deeds a wreath of hemp did twine! 
Pride of old Harvard! Flower of thy race! 
Did thy heart falter, as with stealthy pace 
Loaded with bombshell and a thousand cares, 
Thy feet sneaked proudly up the chapel stairs ? 
Did not thy traitor blood forsake thy face 
When, figured by the moon upon the wall, 
Thy shadow met thee, lengthy ears and all ? 
When the door grated on its turning hinge, 
Did not thy starting eyeballs think to see 
Some goblin Parietal grin at thee ? 
Did not thy conscience give one nervous twinge? 
When thine ear caught the ticking of the clock, 
(So oft a sweet companion, with its chime 
Telling its quiet tale of wasting time,) 
Did not thy heart against thy small ribs knock ? 
How did thy soul find room in its small box, 
When such a noble project fired thy breast ? 
Meseems it would have burst its narrow vest 
And swelled as large as that of any ox! 
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‘¢Oh what a noble vengeance thou hast ta’en, 
Great hero, so explosive in thy wrath! 
How fair and open was thy midnight path, 
Revenge on the Oppressol 3” heads to rain! 
How high thy young ambition must have soared 
To do a deed of such exalt CMiprize, 
\ hen Murphy watched oO ; Sy ys -body’s eyes 
When Caution slept, and ly nx-eyed Proctors snored ! 
Had some stray chap in ambush lurking 
Surprised thee this thy great deed working, 
Oh l *d have eiven worlds to see 
The blush of honest pride 
Which had heightened the grace 
Of thy eloquent face 
And which not e’en thy modesty, 
Though practise d much, could hide! 
But thou did’st run no risk of being caught, 
Save by some mouse in s¢ arch of midnight prey, 
For thy ‘wood deed,’ as Scripture saith it ought, 
Shunned the street corners and the eye ot day 


I1f. 


** Then too the little dainty bit 

Of elegance thou left’st behind, 
Pure specimen of Attic wit, 

And emblem of thy mighty mind! 

Methinks thou ’dst wish with Grattan, it should be 
Engraved in gold upon thy hallowed tomb, 
That, like a laurel wreath, it there might bloom 

In honor of thy country and of thee! 

(rood lack! how bad the government musi feel, 
(Ground thus to powder ‘neath thy vengeful heel! ) 

To have clocks, windows, pulpits, blown away, 

All to plague them, —tor which alas! we pay! 
Farewell! oh how I envy thee the voice 

Of approbation, which, from all around 
Rises and bids thy noble heart rejoice, 

That thou at least the * better part” hast found! ”’ 


What with the blowing up of the chapel, the failure of banks, the dearth 
of contributions, and the astounding announcement that we shall hear no 
more from the * author of Timothy Turner,’ we feel as the Yankee ex- 
claimed when he was forced into an unexpected experiment in aérostation 
by the blowing up of his powder-mill, ** kinder curious.’” However, * it’s 
just possible as exhausted natur may manage to surwive it,” so we shall 
endeavor to dip into the ‘ Castalian spring’ of our casket with a steady 
and impartial hand. Right glad are we olf a verity, to welcome back our 
old friend ** Rubrick ’’? under his new signature; we hope to hear from him 
again. His other piece is in reserve. We are happy also to see **Oro”’ 
indefatigable. ‘* Macte,’’ &c., he knows the rest. Now for our selections. 
Here followeth a short dialogue between some poetaster and a raindrop, 
whereby it appeareth from the latter’s own mowth that they lead a paradise 
of a life 
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“THE RAIN DROP. 
By Mercurio MApDRIGAL, EseQ 


r.M. ES&Q. 

“<« Whence com’st thou little sparkling friend, 
And whither dost thou eo, 
Phat on this airy violet stem 





Art swinging to and fro! ts 
RAINDROP. MEL 
a 
‘Seest thou that fleecy cloud up yon, bole y 4 
That blushes on its way, Pte 
Like homeward hasting wassailer Py 
Surprised by break of day: Epa z 
There slumbered i the hivelong night, aS 
But with the morn’s tirst smile, reths 
I floated off in wayward flight i ; 
And rest me here awhile ; tpt 
I wander on through all the earth bi Hi! 
There ’s nothing half so free, a 
In sunshine’s smile, or storm’s wild mirth by 
A Raindrop’s lite for me Hey: 
L’ve slept within a cherished tlower Bi 
( pon a maiden’s breast, aay 
But when she mused upon the giver, HLF 
Her heart’s throbs broke my rest; pi i 
And as she eazed upon the token bit 
With her deep lustrous eye, bh 
Upon the long curved lash there trembled Ms . 
A brighter drop than I. i a 
I’ve nestled in the harebell’s cup EP 
Within the elfin ring, Phos 
And watched the fairy carnival bite 
And merry revelling, I in 
I *ve hung upon the nightshade’s stalk, Lb a 
Upon a battle plain, i] M4 
And viewed the witches’ sabbath-rites 
With sprites ol damned slain. it 
They whispered words I may not tell, i 
And muttered spells of dread, 
While ravens shrieked, and gaunt wolves howled, | i 
Lapping the warm blood as they prowled, rt 
And snarling o’er the dead. I 


I ve voyaged in the nautilus 
Across the moonlit sea, , 

Hoist sail! hurrah! there ’s not a tar 
Can sail a ship like me! 

But why dost notice such a thing 
As a little drop of rain? 

Thou never did’st before, — though oft, 

Like lover’s signal low and soit, 
I’ve pattered at thy pane. 

Ah! that’s the way with all you men, 
In sunshine warm and true, 

But if a storm should frown — alas! 
W ho’s cold so soon as you? 

But see the sun is getting high 
And calleth me aloud, 
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1 ‘Il change to mist, and take my chance 
sme ry’ Pe lop 4 ] 
> ? l'o ria by yondel cloud 
> is (,00d bye ’ rood bve! sweet violet ! 
De A. thousand thanks to thee 
, = ' 
yA My wanderings now begin again, — 
. re A Raindrop’s life for me!’ ”’ 
ee 
be Al, 
mu Next a‘ righte merrie fancie entituled’’ the ** March of Mind,’ a 
a & ‘« DREAM. 
a 
me 
‘ a [ put my hat upon my head, 
re c And craspe d mine ancient cane, 
ts i, And started on my evening walk 
re * Along my favorite lane; 
. % ry* ’ ] ! : 7 
ayy.’ There | beheld such horrid sights 
f ] 
; ' As Made my hai stand up 
hh ie Straighter than Gen ral T. S. Brown's 
When Redcoats were at hand. 
* 


. , First a low wailing met my ears 
. . And, (Lord torgive their sins!) 
I saw ten thousand bedbugs fixed 

On bugologie pins ; 
And by their side a little man 
Explained with vast applause, 
The providence olf Nature’s plan 
In gifting them with claws. 


Around me not a single tree 

Waved in the setting sun, 

They ill had been cut down to see 
How fast the sap would run. 

The din of hammers split the air, 
Their blows the harmless stones; 

The earth was turned all inside out 
In search of Adam/’s bones. 


And skeletons of beast crept round 
With skeletons of fowls, 

Solemn professors being classed 
With what had once been owls. 

Pedlers were striding all about 
With * lots to suit’ of breeze, 

And patent moonlight melted down 


Ms To essence of green cheese. 
a One man showed clearly by a glass I turned and saw a thunderbolt 
2 That men walked upside down, Dragging a load of hay, 
as And so he laid a bet to run I trembled every moment lest 
a: A race upon his crown ; The brute should run away ; 
+5 Another who was trying hard With fear I woke, and found I'd dozed 
To analyze the sun, For nearly half an hour 
. ; Had by his side a comet-trap Over a work on ¢ Science as 
ra To rest his mind with fun. An aid to human pow’r.’ ”’ 





